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THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Chicago Office (Central Secretariat), Drexel Avenue and 58th Street 
New York City Office (District No. 2), 306 E. 35th Street 
Philadelphia Office (Dela. River Com’n), 308 Franklin Trust Building 
Washington Office (for correspondence), 730 Jackson Place 
Denver Office (for correspondence), 730 Equitable Building 


Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the United States. It 
is a joint agency created by thirty-two state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Coéperation “to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.” 


A Governmental Agency: Twenty-seven of these states 
have enacted statutes in this connection declaring the 
Council to be “‘a joint governmental agency.’’ The Council 
has no individual members; each of the members is a 
state government. 


Purpose: The Council seeks to develop better coérdina- 
tion and more active codperation between groups of states 
in the various regions of the United States, and also 
between the 48 states as a whole. 

Associations: The Council performs research and com- 
piles bulletins for the Governors’ Conference; and the 
Governors’ Conference contributes to the support of the 
Council. Each of the following Associations has designated 


the Council as its official research agency and clearing 
house: The American Legislators’ Association, The Nation- 
al Association of Attorney-Generals, and The National 
Association of Secretaries of State. 

Commissions: Each of the Council’s four nationwide 
commissions has one member designated by each state. 


Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjust- 
ment with the federal government—and with county and 
city governments. In 1937 the Council of State Govern- 
ments established a new board which will be composed of 
officials of the federal, state, and local levels of govern- 
ment, to promote such coéperation—namely, the Inter- 
level Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coépera- 
tion in the tax field, the Council of State Governments 
established the Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its 
federal members are the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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THE FUTURE Jelongs to those who fuse 
| intelligence with faith, and who with courage 
and determination grope their way forward, 
from chance to choice, from blind adaptation 


to creative evolution. 
— CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


The concluding words of 
the recently published volume, 


**Political Power.”’ 
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GOVERNOR EARLE APPROVES LEGISLATION 
DESPITE ILLNESS 


Illness does not prevent Governor Earle from attending official duties. He is pictured here 
signing the 1937 milk bill, which continues regulation of the dairy industry in Pennsylvania. 
Watching him are David L. Lawrence, Secretary of the Commonwealth; Attorney-General 
Charles J. Margiotti, and Edward W. Prendergast, Secretary to the Governor. This spring 
Governor Earle signed the bill which placed Pennsylvania’s Commission on Interstate Cooper- 


ation on a permanent statutory basis. 
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KEYSTONE COMMISSION REPORTS 


Demonstrates the importance of Pennsylvania in developing cooperation 


between the States in two great sections of the country 


N o COMMONWEALTH bears a more appro- 


priate nickname than the “Keystone 

State,” if we are to judge by the work 
of its Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 
Almost by design, this agency has served as the 
connecting link between the cooperation com- 
missions of the East and those of the Ohio 
Valley. So effective is the pattern of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River Basin, 
in the establishment of which Pennsylvania 
took a leading part, that codperation commis- 
sioners in the Ohio Valley used it as a model 
in setting up the Interstate Commission on the 
Ohio Basin. Furthermore, when the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly passes the crime bills 
which have been introduced as part of the legis- 
lative program of its codperation commission, 
an important link will be completed in secur- 
ing nationwide adoption of crime control legis- 
lation. 


Report to General Assembly 


These facts are stressed in an impressive 65- 
page report recently made to the General As- 
sembly by the Pennsylvania Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation. Established two years 
ago, this commission, of which Attorney Gen- 
eral Charles J. Margiotti is chairman, has taken 
the leadership in effecting a long-range legisla- 
tive and planning program for both the Dela- 
ware and the Ohio River basins, as well as in 
speeding a solution to such interstate problems 
as social security, highway safety, milk control 
and liquor regulation. 


The outstanding development recorded in 
this legislative document has been the work of 
Delaware Basin group, covering such fields as 
water supply, pollution, wild life conservation 
and recreation. The fact that the Pennsylvania 
Commission was host to the first regional con- 
ference of Incodel (short title for the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin), 
with approximately three hundred representa- 
tives of state, federal and municipal agencies in 
attendance, demonstrates the importance of 
these agencies. The work of the committees 
appointed at this conference has been far reach- 
ing. Some of their recommendations have al- 
ready been translated into legislation. For in- 
stance, bills paving the way for the construc- 
tion of municipal sewage works and providing 
for sewer rentals have passed the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly. Legislation authorizing the 
reciprocal enforcement of fishing laws in the 
Delaware Basin is in the process of passage. 
Engineering Committees of Incodel have also 
held severai important meetings for the purpose 
of working out a solution to regional water 
supply and pollution problems. All of these de- 
velopments stem from the establishment of the 
Pennsylvania Cooperation Commission two 
years ago. 

This legislative report also shows how active 
the Commission has been in the affairs of the 
Council of State Governments. The participa- 
tion of Governor Earle and the Pennsylvania 
delegation in the Third General Assembly is 
cited. It will be recalled that at the Assembly 
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a report of the work of Incodel was given by 
Hon. Thomas A. Logue, Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, and that one of the principal addresses 
given at that time was that of Governor Earle. 
Hon. Roy E. Furman, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, also presided at sessions of the 
Assembly. 


Liquor control work 


Other accomplishments of the Keystone 
Commission have been in the fields of liquor 
control and highway safety. Members of the 
Commission have served on a regional com- 
mittee which has drafted uniform legislation 
covering such interstate subjects of liquor con- 
trol as purity standards, uniform labelling, im- 
portation limits and the regulation of ware- 
house receipts’ sales. Drafts of uniform laws 
applying to these subjects, as approved by the 
state representatives attending two of the re- 
gional liquor control meetings, were presented 
to the General Assembly for enactment. In the 
field of highway safety, the Pennsylvania Co- 
operation Commission has also played an im- 
portant role. It was at the suggestion of EIl- 
wood J. Turner, a Pennsylvania Commissioner 
attending the Regional Highway Safety Con- 
ference in 1936, that the New York Coopera- 
tion Commission was designated by the other 
states represented there to continue the work of 
the Conference. A number of drafts of progres- 
sive highway safety legislation were introduced 
in the legislatures as a result of its work. Prog- 
ress in adoptions is reported. 

In connection with transient and settlement 
laws, the Pennsylvania Commission’s report re- 
veals progress toward the solution of interstate 
problems as an outgrowth of a conference early 
in 1936 attended by more than one hundred 
representatives from twenty-one states east of 
the Mississippi. To carry on the work begun 
by the conference, a continuing committee was 
appointed, representing the states present. 
Partly as a result of the action of this commit- 
tee, in collaboration with other agencies in the 
field, a uniform transfer of dependents act was 
introduced in a number of the recent sessions 
of the legislatures. 


The following conclusion of the Pennsylvania 
report is worth quoting here: 

“The continuation of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Interstate Codperation along 
permanent lines by the unanimous adoption in 
the House of Senate Bill No. 52, March 9th, 
indicates the value of its work. The nature of 
its future program is indicated in the recom- 
mendations made in the different sections of 
this report. 

“It is clear that the Commission is faced with 
many trying problems which cannot be 
handled by one state alone, but which require 
the codperative, legislative and administrative 
action of other states as well. However, steps 
have been taken for the solution of these prob- 
lems by the establishment of a pattern of ma- 
chinery for interstate codperation and the de- 
velopment of effective continuing agencies to 
carry them out. For example, in the regional 
field, the Pennsylvania Commission, as the key- 
stone of two important regional commissions, 
one in the Delaware River Basin and the other 
in the Ohio River Basin, has a definite contri- 
bution to make in abating pollution, controlling 
floods, and planning the future uses of the re- 
sources of these two great basins. In the na- 
tional field, the commission is also playing its 
part through its membership on the Council 
of State Governments’ Interstate Commissions 
on Crime, Social Security and Taxation. 

“There is no doubt that the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Interstate Codperation will con- 
tinue to do its part in bringing to an end the 
many conflicts and disharmonies which at 
present exist in the laws and administrative 
practices of the states and the federal govern- 
ment.” 


General Assembly appropriates 


An indication of the confidence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in its Cooperation Commission, 
and the work which it is doing, is shown by 
legislative appropriations to the Commission 
totaling $7500, in addition to a $2000 appropria- 
tion to the Council of State Governments and a 
two-year grant of $25,000 to the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin. 
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REGIONAL MACHINERY FOR REGIONAL PLANNING 


The Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin provides 


the mechanism for conserving and safeguarding natural resources 
By THOMAS A. LOGUE 


Secretary of Internal Affairs, Pennsylvania 
Chairman, the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 


husbandry of our national estate re- 

quires farsighted management. . . Pru- 
dent management demands not merely works 
which will guard against these calamities, but 
carefully formuated plans to prevent their oc- 
currence. Such plans require coordination of 
many activities.” 

These words, from President Roosevelt’s 
recent message to Congress on regional plan- 
ning precede other pronouncements of federal 
policy which might well be included in this 
introductory article on the recent activities of 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin: 

“|. . itis not wise to direct everything from 
Washington. National planning should start 
at the bottom or, in other words, the problems 
of townships, counties and states should be 
coordinated through large geographical 
regions... .” 

And further, in connection with regional 
agencies: 

“.. . the work of these regional bodies, at 
least in their early years, would consist chiefly 
in developing integrated plans to conserve and 
safeguard the prudent use of waters, water 
power, soils, forests, and other resources of the 
areas entrusted to their charge. 

“There should be the closest cooperation, 
also, with the developing state and _ local 
agencies in this field, particularly the state, 
regional, and local planning boards and the 
commissions on interstate cooperation which 
work through interstate compacts ratified by 
the Congress and through interstate adminis- 
trative arrangements. . . .” 

During the past year, various issues of STATE 


Fy stand has taught us that the prudent 


GOVERNMENT have contained articles pertain- 
ing to the organization and operation of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin. The development of this agency, as an 
outgrowth of the Regional Conference on In- 
terstate Planning, called jointly by the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion and the Council of State Governments, in 
April of last year, is familiar to those who 
have followed these efforts either through the 
pages of this magazine or at closer range. 

In brief review, the Commission is composed 
of four members from each of the four states, 
designated by each state’s Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation. Each of the four state mem- 
bers—one, a member of the Senate; one, a 
member of the House of Representatives; one, 
an administrative official of the state govern- 
ment; and one, a member or executive of the 
State Planning Board—is to serve for a period 
of two years, provided that during this period, 
each retains his status as a member of his state’s 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 

Unique, therefore, in that it brings legisla- 
tors, administrators, and a planner together on 
a single official body, as well as engineers and 
other technicians who comprise an official ad- 
visory group, the Commission is working, 
through the Council of State Governments, to 
harmonize the efforts of federal, state, and local 
agencies in devising a comprehensive program 
of conservation and development for the Dela- 
ware River and its tributary drainage basin. 

Mr. Nathan B. Jacobs, Water Consultant for 
the National Resources Committee in this dis- 
trict, explains—in the first of the three articles 
which follow—the participation of the federal 
government in this enterprise. The National 
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Resources Committee, operating under an exec- 
utive order from the President, is coordinating 
the work of more than a score of federal de- 
partments and agencies engaged in some sort 
of activity relative to water use and control. 

Mr. F. A. Pitkin, Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Planning Board, has contributed 
an acounting of the planning program in pro- 
cess and in prospect for the Interstate Commis- 
sion. Similar to the functions of the Resources 
Committee in the federal field, the State Plan- 
ning Boards correlate and coordinate the activ- 
ities of their respective state departments and 
agencies concerned with the use and control 
of natural resources. 

Mr. W. L. Stevenson, Chief Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Health, 
enumerates the engineering problems in the 
Basin, and the means which are being taken 
to solve them through the Commission’s ad- 
visory committee on engineering. 


Consideration of the subject matter contained 
in these articles will indicate, I believe, that 
what has been instituted in this region amounts, 
in large part, to a developing demonstration of 
the federal program, as outlined in the excerpts 
from the President’s message on regional plan- 
ning quoted previously. 

The Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin lays continuous emphasis upon the 
absolute need for pursuing a careful, balanced 
program for the whole Delaware River Basin. 
We are aware that enlightened engineering 
and planning opinion of the present day no 
longer considers alone the question of water 
supply, as a single problem, or of pollution, as 
a single problem. All uses to which water is 
put—for drinking, for recreation, for naviga- 
tion—and all abuses of water from which we 
should be protected—pollution and floods— 
are being joined together as a common prob- 
lem, requiring unified solution. 


FEDERAL-INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


The participation of the National Resources Committee in the work of the 


Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 


By NATHAN B. JACOBS 


Water Consultant, National Resources Committee 


HEN the Water Resources Committee 
W of the National Resources Committee 

prepared its report on drainage basin 
studies of the United States, the nation was 
divided into seventeen water planning districts, 
one of the most important of which was identi- 
fied as the North Atlantic District. The investi- 
gation had three major objectives: 

(1) To determine the principal water prob- 
lems in the various drainage areas of the coun- 
try; 

(2) To outline in broad terms an integrated 
pattern of water development and control de- 
signed to solve those problems; and 

(3) To present specific construction projects 
and investigation projects as elements of the 
integrated pattern or plant, with general priori- 


ties of importance and time pointed out. 

The North Atlantic District included the 
drainage basins of the Hudson, Delaware, and 
Susquehanna River systems, and the contiguous 
coastal plain from Bridgeport, Connecticut to 
Indiana River, Delaware. Because of the con- 
centration of population in this district, and be- 
cause of the evident need for additional water 
supply for the great metropolitan districts 
of New York, Philadelphia, and northeastern 
New Jersey—water supply is the predominant 
water use of the district. 

Existing supplies which needed supplemen- 
tation from the Delaware River basin were the 
water supply of New York City, of the metro- 
politan district comprising many of the cities 
of northeastern New Jersey, and of Phila- 
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delphia and of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

The recommended plan for the development 
of the Delaware River included not only water 
supply, but also the abatement of gross pollu- 
tion, the development of hydro-electric power, 
flood control, and the regulation ae 
of low water flows. The investi- 
gation reviewed the work which 
already had been done by various 
groups and agencies. 

The reports and documents in- 
dicated clearly the interstate na- 
ture of the Delaware River, and ‘Nathan B.Jacobs 
the National Resources Committee report noted 
that: 

“The basin lies in four states and the utiliza- 
tion of its water resources is affected with po- 
tentially conflicting interests of grave impor- 
tance. The public interest requires that the 
future development of these resources be effec- 
tively codrdinated under the guidance of an in- 
terstate agency clothed with appropriate au- 
thority. An important initial step in this direc- 
tion has been taken through the organization 
of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin.” 


Incodel prepared to act 


It seemed clearly evident that the organiza- 
tion already formed for interstate codperation 
in this basin was a necessary implement with 
which to carry out the projects recommended 
by the National Resources Committee and to 
bring about the integration of the various in- 
terests in the utilization of this important river. 
The Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin had been organized prior to the 
start of this investigation. The National Re- 
sources Committee was particularly fortunate 
in being able to assign the detailed studies on 
the Delaware River basin to an associate water 
consultant, Mr. Isaac S. Walker, consulting 
engineer of Philadelphia, who had many years 
of experience and acquaintance with the water 
problems on this stream. To him is due much 
of the credit in assembling this section of the 
report. 

The work of the Interstate Commission on 


the Delaware River Basin is being followed by 
all of the groups interested in interstate co- 
operation, and also by those groups concerned 
with cooperation and coordination of the work 
of the various states with the federal govern- 
ment. The handling of water problems is no 
longer an intrastate matter. There is scarcely 
a stream which does not have a federal aspect, 
as well as utility and importance as a resource 
for more than one state. 


Planning Boards assist 


Subsequent to the completion of the report 
and its publication in December, 1936, the ques- 
tion was raised as to what assistance the Na- 
tional Resources Committee could render to 
the Interstate Commission in providing joint 
state and federal codperation to carry forward 
the various projects which had been listed in 
the report. First, of course, was the preparation 
of a base map of the Delaware River basin. 
This type of work was being handled by the 
State Planning Boards which were being aided, 
in turn, by the staff of planning consultants of 
the National Resources Committee. This provi- 
sion for interstate cooperation had already been 
provided and was in progress. 

An engineering committee was named, 
composed of the chief engineers of the depart- 
ments of health of each of the four states, to- 
gether with the representative of the National 
Resources Committee. Since each of these men 
was unable to give more than a small part of 
his time to the work of the Commission, and 
since it was felt that the Commission needed a 
full time engineer devoting all of his energy to 
the various problems coming before the Com- 
mission, the National Resources Committee 
further codperated with the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin by assigning 
an engineer to this work. 

Two engineering investigations have been 
planned. The first has to do with the question 
of the abatement of pollution of the Delaware 
River; the second concerns the allocation or 
equitable distribution of the water of the Dela- 
ware River. Full consideration of the engineer- 
ing problems is given in an article written by 
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Mr. W. L. Stevenson, which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The problem of securing a new source of 
water supply for southwestern Pennsylvania is 
especially urgent. Philadelphia now draws 
about 350 million gallons daily from the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill Rivers. Both sources are 
polluted with sewage and industrial waste, and 
all of the water has been filtered for the past 
quarter-century. There are complaints of tastes 
and odors, particularly in the water from the 
Schuylkill River, which has a hardness greater 
than that from the Delaware. Many reports 
have been made recommending various meth- 
ods of obtaining a more satisfactory water 
supply for the City of Philadelphia, and for the 
metropolitan district of which it is the center. 
Legislation is now being considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania which may 
speed the progress of the project. The Mayor 


Keystone governor 


First Democratic Governor of Pennsylvania 
in forty-four years, and engaged in many exten- 
sive business enterprises until 1932, when he 
entered political life to support the candidacy 
of President Roosevelt, George Howard Earle 
is extremely energetic in everything he under- 
takes—whether it be fishing, hunting, or work- 
ing. Born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
Governor Earle was educated in the Delancey 
School, Philadelphia, and at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

From President Wilson in 1918, Governor 
Earle received the Navy Cross with the citation 
for “heroic and inspiring leadership” in saving 
the “Victor,” which he commanded as Ensign, 
from destruction by fire without loss of life. 

In 1933 he was appointed Minister to Austria 
by President Roosevelt, resigning to become 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship 
of the Keystone State. 

With a heritage of wealth and social prestige, 
Governor Earle’s interest in the alleviation of 
human suffering and economic distress has won 
for him the support of Pennsylvania citizens in 
all walks of life. 


of Philadelphia has recently appointed an En- 
gineering Committee to study and recommend 
a desirable plan. 

The resident engineer of the National Re- 
sources Committee assigned to the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin has 
been designated as a member of this committee 
by Mayor Wilson. It is hoped that the work of 
this committee, with a member reporting back 
to the Engineering Committee of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin, will 
see the plan progress without the delays and 
contentions which hampered the development 
of the New York City water supply for such a 
long period. 

The dedication of the clear tributaries of the 
Upper Delaware to public water supply is not 
only one of joint interest to the various states, 
but of specific interest to each of the three states 
in which these upper tributaries are located. 


Pennsylvania chairman 


A scholar with degrees honorary and profes- 
sional, an administrator and a lawyer of excep- 
tional capabilities, a sportsman with tarpon 
leanings, Commonwealth Attorney-General 
Charles J. Margiotti is Chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 

Born in 1891 in Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, 
General Margiotti was graduated from Indiana 
State Normal School in 1915 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws, and holds also the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from St. 
Francis College. 

He is author of The State Constitution of the 
Future, The New Deal in the War Against 
Crime, and Interstate Codperation. 

General Margiotti’s direction of the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Interstate Codperation 
assumes a special importance in view of the 
many difficult problems being tackled by Penn- 
sylvania jointly with her neighbors. As At- 
torney-General, the work of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime will command his close at- 
tention, and as a Pennsylvanian, his interest in 
the work of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware will be direct. 
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PLANNING FOR THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Region of contrasts presents complex problems 


By F. A. PITKIN 
Director, Pennsylvania State Planning Board 


River Basin from its neighboring river 

basins is almost imperceptible to the ordi- 
nary observer, but this does not mean that the 
Basin has no regional significance. An almost 
universal dependence in one way or another 
on the Delaware River or its tributaries is the 
one common meeting-ground of all of the 
4,800,000 people living in the 12,765 square 
miles of the Basin. 


Ts divide which separates the Delaware 


Seemingly, this dependence, 
whether it be for domestic or in- 
dustrial water supply, recreation, 
transportation, power, or merely 
for a convenient and inexpensive 
means of waste disposal, is the 
only common interest of the 


Basin’s people. a 

In considering a comprehensive regional 
planning program for this area, the complexity 
of the problems to be met becomes evident 
upon a brief review of the varied conditions 
and almost unlimited kinds of developments 
existing here. 

The natural background of the region is uni- 
form only in its variety. Here exists every kind 
of topography from rugged mountainous up- 
land with swiftly-flowing streams to  salt- 
marshes bordering the sluggish tidal estuary. 
And while we find here rich agricultural land, 
abundant deposits of anthracite coal, slate, 
limestone, and low-grade iron ore, we find 
also eroded hillsides and worthless sand barrens. 

On this natural background man has im- 
posed an equally varied pattern of land use. 
Highly industrialized sections having a great 
concentration of population contrast with other 
sections where there are more deer than people; 
prosperous agricultural developments contrast 


with poverty-stricken farms on submarginal 
land; immense areas entirely devoid to recrea- 
tion, with slums that have no recreational 
facilities. 


Program is broad 


It is apparent that the making of a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of this region 
is an enormous task. If the plan is to be sound, 
it must be based upon careful studies of exist- 
ing land use, quantitative and qualitative popu- 
lation trends, industrial trends, highway use, 
water use, trends in use of leisure time, and 
many other equally important subjects. The 
state planning boards of the various states com- 
prising the Delaware River Basin are work- 
ing on these studies and from them are deter- 
mining the probable future use of land so that 
plans can be made to insure the wise use of 
our resources and the provision of adequate 
public facilities. A constant interchange of 
ideas between these planning boards is neces- 
sary to make sure that the separate state plans 
fit together in a unified plan for the entire 
region. Naturally, such a program takes time. 

Public, legislative and administrative interest 
is so aroused, however, that remedial steps 
are to be taken to correct the obvious malad- 
justments in the region even before completion 
of these plans for its future development. The 
strength of this interest is shown by the wide- 
spread support of the program of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River Basin. 
This has led the committee on planning of 
the Interstate Commission to recommend that, 
while the state planning boards are working 
toward a comprehensive regional plan, the In- 
terstate Commission should advance certain 
projects of already known merit and should 
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also, through the development of public opin- 

ion and the passage of necessary legislation, 

clear the way for long-range accomplishment. 
Six major projects 

The projects, which have been recommended 
to the Interstate Commission by the committee 
on planning, include: 

1. Pollution abatement and prevention. (a) 
Formulation and agreement upon standards 
of water purity. (b) Enactment of such supple- 
mentary legislation as may be necessary. 
(c) Clearance of financial difficulties. (d) Pro- 
motion of necesary controls and construction. 

2. Promulgation of decisions and agreements 
as to the future use, control and equitable dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Delaware River. 

3. Promotion of the coastal highway, long 
proposed for construction between Washing- 
ton and New England, especially with respect 
to the section within the Basin which involves 
the construction of a new interstate bridge 
near Trenton. 

4. Promotion of projected park improve- 
ments within the valley with especial emphasis 
upon Roosevelt Park which includes the Le- 
high Navigation Company’s canal property and 
the needed adjoining lands. 

5. Promotion of interstate agreement and 
action in such matters as stocking the Dela- 
ware River with game fish. 

6. Promotion of the necessary legislation and 
other controls for the protection of the scenic 
value and efficiency of the highways of the 
valley. 

There can be no question as to the primary 


importance of the first of projects. Not only 
is pollution menacing the public health by 
endangering the quality and potability of water 
supplies of those communities using the main 
streams as a source, but it is also preventing the 
recreational use of these streams by killing fish 
life and preventing bathing and boating. In 
addition, it causes added expense in maintain- 
ing navigation channels and interferes with the 
successful operation of shipping. 

Another very important problem is the equit- 
able distribution of the waters of the Delaware. 
Because of the authorization given New York 
City for the withdrawal of water from the Dela- 
ware Basin, the renewed public interest in a 
new source for Philadelphia’s water supply, 
and the increased water requirements in other 
parts of the Basin, due to population growth, 
it is advisable that this subject receive careful 
study. 

The proposed coastal highway would also 
be of particular interest to the people of the 
Delaware Basin since it would relieve conges- 
tion on existing highways, and provide im- 
proved access to the South and to the North- 
east, which is much needed. 

There is no doubt that the suggestions in 
regard to recreational developments in the 
Basin are timely. The Philadelphia metro 
politan area is an outstanding example of a 
section for which an expansion of recreational 
facilities is needed badly. 

It readily can be seen that each of these 
projects represents a tremendous task in itself. 
The accomplishment of any or all of them will 
constitute real progress. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE 
DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Chairman: Hon. Tuomas A. Locus, Secretary of Internal Affairs, Pennsylvania 
Vice Chairman: Hon. Ettwoop J. TurNer, Member, House of Representatives, Pennsylvania 


DELAWARE 


R, C. Becxerr 
State Sanitary Engineer 


Cuartes H, Gant 
Secretary, Wilmington 
Board of Harbor 
Commissioners 


Hon. Waiter Dent 
Former Secretary of State 


NEW JERSEY 
Hon. Puitie D. Gesuarpt 
Member, Assembly 
Senator R. C. Henprickson 


Hon. Crawrorp JAMIESON 
Member, Assembly 


Cuarves P. Messick 
Chairman, State Planning 
Board 


NEW YORK 
Senator Junius S. 


Dr. Emerson D. Fite 
Member, Assembly 


Hon. Maurice FitzGeratp 
Member, Assembly 


Wayne D. Heypecker 
Director, State Planning 
Council 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. James F. BoGarpus 
Secretary of Forests and 
Waters 

Hon. Tuomas A. Locue 
Secretary of Internal 
Affairs 

Senator Georce A. Rupp 

Hon. Ettwoop J. Turner 
Member, House of 
Representatives 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY : 


Codéperative engineering in the Delaware Basin 


By W. L. STEVENSON 
Chief Engineer, Pennsylvania Department of Health 


are the highest uses of water. An 
ample supply of wholesome water is 
essential.” 

“A river is more than an amenity, it is a 
treasure. It offers a necessity of life that 
must be rationed among those who have 
power over it.” 

Thus did the Supreme Court of the United 
States* accent the importance of quality and 
quantity of interstate waters. 

The Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin is approaching the interstate prob- 
lems of water supply, pollution control, and 
allocation of waters through cooperative engi- 
neering studies. Such codperation among the 
states, with the federal government, and with 
the many political subdivisions, is essential to 
a successful and practicable solution of these 
and the other interstate problems of the Basin, 
which includes 13,000 square miles of area on 
which dwell five million people, citizens of 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The head waters of the Delaware River rise 
in a sparsely inhabited upland about 1500 feet 
above sea level; in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia the river is the main drainage stream 
for a densely populated and highly industrial- 
ized area; the tidal estuary serves as a channel 
of navigation to the sea. 

The Delaware River is the boundary, first 
between New York and Pennsylvania, then 
between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
finally between New Jersey and Delaware. 

These diverse conditions of the river itself, 
together with its interstate character create 


D=: and other domestic purposes 


*In Conn. vs. Mass., 282 U. S. 660, and N. J. vs. N. Y., 283 
U. S. 336. 


water supply and pollution control problems, 
the solution to which requires a firm founda- 
tion of technically sound facts and conclusions 
intimately integrated with long time planning 
for the conservation, development and utiliza- 
tion of the land and water resources of the 
entire area. 

Such is the policy of the National Resources 
Committee toward similar problems through- 
out the United States. Therefore, this federal 
agency assigned Mr. James H. Allen to the 
Interstate Commission as a full time engineer- 
ing advisor. The Com- leans 
mission also created 
an Engineering Ad- 
visory Committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. R. C. 
Beckett, H. P. Croft, 
C. A. Holmquist and 
W. L. Stevenson, re- 
spectively, Chief Engi- 
neers of the State 
Health Departments 
of Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York and 


Pennsylvania, and Mr. James H. Allen 


Nathan’ B. Jacobs, 

Water Consultant of the National Resources 
Committee for District No. 2 (which includes 
the Delaware River Basin). 

This committee organized on March 17, 
1937, and decided that quality and quantity 
of water were the most urgent problems before 
them. From their membership they selected 
Messrs. Croft, Holmquist and Stevenson to 
collect existing data on the present and prob- 
able future uses and condition of the waters 
of the Delaware; to recommend standards of 
cleanliness of the (Continued on page 118) 
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Speaker Roy E. Furman—kKoy E. Furman, in his thirties, presides over a legislative body 


four times as old as himself and maintains better order, facilitates a smooth consideration of 
more legislation, than some speakers twice his age. Born in 1901, Mr. Furman earned his 
A. B. degree at Waynesburg College, and immediately entered on a career as a general contrac- 
tor. A member of the state Democratic Committee for four years, he was elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1932, and is now serving his third term as a member of that body. A 
clear, rapid thinker, Speaker Furman has given some of the principles of his orderly mind to 
the business of the lower house. 

Ralph M. Bashore—After acquiring a bundle of sheepskins from Dickinson College, Ralph 
M. Bashore became a member of the bar of Schuylkill County, and of the Supreme Court of 


Pennsylvania. Long a local leader in civic activities, Mr. Bashore 
turned his talents to politics, becoming, in succession, chairman 
of the County Democratic Committee, and Secretary of the State 
Democratic Committee. First appointed Secretary of Forests and 
Waters, in January, 1935, he was made Secretary of Labor and 
Industry six months later. His legal background and his famili- 
arity with local social conditions have no doubt been responsible 
for his meritorious record as an administrator. 

John D. Pennington—A navy man, dealing with the prob- 
lems of the army of unemployed, describes in brief, John D. 
Pennington, Secretary of Welfare. Former commander in the 
United States Navy, a veteran of the Spanish American, the 
Philippine, and the World Wars, decorated with the Navy Cross 
and the Distinguished Service medal, his career more recently has 
touched the fertile field of administrative reorganization. Brazil 
borrowed Mr. Pennington from the United States to perfect the 
management of its Navy; Pennsylvania borrowed him from Brazil 
to join their GHQ staff and to administer the Commonwealth’s 


Governor Earle 


ADMINISTRAT 
MEMBERS 


Charles J. Margic 


Chairman 


Thomas A. Log 
David L. Lawren: 
Ralph M. Basho: 
Joho D. Penningt 


SENATE MEMBERS 


George Woodward 
Clarence J. Buckman 


Frank J. Harris 


Herman E. Baumer 


George A. Rupp 


Speaker Furman Department of Welfare. 


Pennington Woodward 


Ellwood J. Turnmer—Long a leader in the field of interstate 
codperation, Ellwood J. Turner has served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for thirteen years. Born in Allegheny County in 1886, he 
attended Swarthmore College and received the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws from the University of Pennsylvania in 1908. Mr. Turner 
headed the House Committee which studied the reorganization of 
the state government of Pennsylvania in 1933. Chairman of the 
Interstate Commission on Council Development, Mr. Turner is also 
an active member of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin. 

Joseph A. Simon—Born in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, in 1881, 
Joseph A. Simon was educated at the local business institute and 
immediately joined his father as a wholesale grocer and confec- 
tioner. After serving a term as Councilman in Lock Haven, he 
arrived in Harrisburg, in 1928, to be sworn in as a legislator, the 
first in a series of five such occasions. Ruler of the revenue bills, as 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Simon 
must say no to many an appropriation appeal. 

Jacob M. Flinchbaugh—The voters of the Third District in 
York County have given Jacob M. Flinchbaugh no sabbatical leave 
from his legislative labors. First elected in 1922, Mr. Flinchbaugh 


has just completed his seventh regular session as a member of the 
House of Representatives. Born in 1879, he was educated in the 
public schools, York County Academy, and York Collegiate Insti- 
tute. For thirteen years a teacher, for two terms a justice of the 
peace, Mr. Flinchbaugh is now pursuing a three-way career as 4 
canner, an insurer, and a legislator. 

Thomas A. Logue—lInheritor of the powers and privileges, if 
not the historical emoluments, of such diversified offices as surveyor 
general, commissioner of property, secretary of the land office, 
keeper of the great seal, master of rolls, register general, and many 
others which antedate the Revolution, Thomas A. Logue, as secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs, holds an office as old as the Penns. Ap- 
propriately, then, Secretary Logue was born in Philadelphia, where 
he has practiced law since early manhood. Despite his multifarious 
duties—which would permit him to attend meetings every day— 
Mr. Logue is a genial, well read, fair minded, and certainly a hard 
working public official. 

Herman E. Baumer—Born in the city made famous by floods 
through no choice of its own, Herman E. Baumer left Johnstown 
on a well posted, well travelled educational road as he went from 
Phillips Exeter Academy to Harvard University. Admitted to the 
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. ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Kennedy—From the depths of the coal mines to the ros- 
trum of the Pennsylvania Senate has been the rise, to date, of Thomas Kennedy, Lieutenant- 
Governor. Born in the heart of the Keystone State’s anthracite coal region, Governor Ken- 
nedy’s first job gave him the necessary experience for his present extra-curricular activity as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, in which position he has made 
an outstanding record as a leader of labor. Laborious, too, are his tasks as presiding officer of 
the Pennsylvania Senate where, with skill and impartiality, he has recently brought to a close 
the busy biennial session of the Commonwealth’s upper house. 


George Woodward—A staunch Republican from the Sixth District of Philadelphia, Dr. 
George Woodward has been a member of the Pennsylvania Senate 
since 1918. Born in Wilkes-Barre in 1863, Dr. Woodward re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree from Yale University in 1887, 
his Bachelor of Philosophy degree from Yale in 1888, and his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1891. Long interested in solving the problems that beset state 
legislators, Dr. Woodward is Vice-President of the American 
Legislators’ Association. 


George A. Rupp—A graduate of Muhlenberg College, Cor- 
nell University, Lehigh University, and Dickinson Law School, 
with degrees of Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, and Bachelor 
of Philosophy, the Senator from Lehigh County, George A. Rupp, 
finds his knowledge of the arts, his grasp of the law and philos- 
ophy of consistent assistance. One of the youngest members of 
the Senate, having been born in 1903, Mr. Rupp is serving his 


second term as a member of the upper house. 


MINISTRATIVE 
MEMBERS 


narles J. Margiotti, 


Chairman 


Thomas A. Logue 


Yavid L. Lawrence 
.alph M. Bashore 


yha D. Pennington 


Attorney General 
Marsgiotti 


HOUSE MEMBERS 


Roy E. Furman 
Joseph A. Simon 
Cliff S. Patterson 
J. M. Flinchbaugh 
Ellwood J. Turner 


Lieutenant-Governor 


Flinchbaugh Logue 


Kennedy 


Biographica 
Sketches of 
Governor Earle 
and 
Attorney General 
Margiotti 
will be found on 
page 112 


Harris 


the Cambria County Bar, he forsook that career to engage in the manu- Cliff S. Patterson—A native Pennsylvanian, having been born 
the facturing business, becoming in time vice-president of one bank, at Monongahela, in 1887, Cliff S. Patterson went west to Ohio . 
nsti- trustee of another. Elected to the Senate in 1924, he has served University for his education. A graduate engineer, and a star in 
the continuously since that time. and Mr. to the town of his 
irth to engage in business. He is serving his second term in the 
of House, and during the late legislative session succeeded in securing 
s, if ratification of one of his major plans—the construction of an all 
to the fact that the science of politics lies in the art of getting elected, h P war 
Senator Harris’ first rung on the political ladder was as treasurer Che Mate to be 
fice, liquidating project. 
aw of Allegheny County, 1912-15. For the three following years he 
scre- ond David L. Lawrence—From private to commissioned officer in 
Ap- the World War, from the Pittsburgh Registration Commission to 
here Clarence J. Buckman—Rugged Republican survivor of the the chairmanship of the Democratic Party in Pennsylvania—both 
ious Democratic deluge in the Keystone State, Clarence J. Buckman be- are indicative of the ability and the persistence of the Secretary of 
1y— gan his career auspiciously as a graduate of the University of | the Commonwealth, David L. Lawrence. As a delegate to the 
ard Pennsylvania’s Law School, class of 1900, at the age of 20 years. No = Democratic National Convention at New York, in 1924, and at 
less active than his professional services as a member of the bar of | Houston, in 1928, Mr. Lawrence capitalized on his opportunity to 
90d Bucks and Philadelphia Counties, has been his pursuit of public —_ gain a firm foothold in practical politics. A Doctor of Laws (hon- 
own service. A State Representative in 1909, he was elected to the Senate _— orary), a master politician (by patient learning), his astuteness has 
rom the following November, and 1937 marks his twenty-seventh year _ contributed in no small way to the steady ascendency of his party 
) the as a State Senator. in Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from page 115) 

water of the river; and to prescribe the quality 
of sewage and industrial waste effluents per- 
mitted to be discharged therein. 

This subcommittee met in mid-April and 
again in mid-May. Data on water supplies 
derived from the Delaware River were pre- 
sented, the location of sewage and industrial 
wastes discharged into the stream’ was de- 
termined, the existing sanitary condition of the 
river water was investigated, and tentative 
ideas concerning future use were first sub- 
mitted for discussion and then correlated on 
maps and in tabular form. 

The study of these facts by the subcommittee 
is based on the principle that the Delaware 
River itself, and the quality and condition of 
the tributaries at their points of confluence 
with the main stream is primarily of inter- 
state concern, while the use and condition of 
the intrastate tributaries is primarily of con- 
cern to the individual state in which they flow, 
provided harm is not done to the interests of 
another state through the effect which they 
subsequently produce. 


Upper area studied 


Due to the great variation in the use and 
condition of the different parts of the river, 
the subcommittee is considering it by zones and 
so far have reached tentative conclusions only 
as to the upper part of the Basin. 

This upper area is relatively sparsely in- 
habited, has few sewered communities or indus- 
tries, is wooded, and is used for agriculture. 
In general, the water of both the Delaware 
and its tributaries in this upper area is relatively 
clean. 

The present chief use of a considerable part 
of the up-river region is for recreation, includ- 
ing hunting, fishing, bathing, summer camps 
and hotels. The area is sufficiently higher than 
the great urban centers of New York, northern 
New Jersey, and Philadelphia that public 
water supplies could be there obtained and con- 
veyed by gravity conduits to these centers of 
population. 

The subcommittee feels, therefore, that the 


best present and future use of the water re- 
sources of this upper area is and will be for 
sources of public water supply, after treatment 
or purification, and for recreation. There is 
ample available water for both uses, without 
one conflicting with the other. 

The subcommittee is therefore considering 
proposing high standards of cleanliness for 
the water of this upper part of the Delaware 
in order that, so far as artificial causes of pol- 
lution are concerned—when uninfluenced by 
storm runoff—the water of the river should 
be clean, free of color and odors, be suitable 
for the maintenance of fish and aquatic life, 
and for recreation. Also, if and when needs 
arise, this area may serve as a source of public 
water supply, after treatment or purification. 

To these ends the subcommittee is consider- 
ing proposing for this upper zone of the Dela- 
ware, that sewage, industrial waste, and other 
artificial polluting matter, shall be treated to 
that degree necessary to produce effluents which 
will not make the river unclean. 

It is obvious that farther downstream, where 
the Delaware becomes the main drainage out- 
let for the Philadelphia metropolitan district, 
economic necessity and practicability will re- 
quire lower standards of cleanliness. 


Allocation is problem 


Even more complex than quality, in con- 
sidering the conflicting demands and require- 
ments, administrative as well as political, of four 
sovereign states and hundreds of political sub- 
divisions, is the problem of the equitable allo- 
cation of the waters of this interstate stream. 

The importance of this question of quantity 
can perhaps best be illustrated by the almost 
constantly talked about Philadelphia water 
supply problem. 

Philadelphia gets its water from nearby 
points in the Schuylkill and the Delaware 
Rivers. Both sources are in areas of gross pollu- 
tion and although the water is made chemi- 
cally safe for domestic use by highly specialized 
treatment works, it is properly subject to much 
criticism as being nothing but purified sewage. 

These conditions are the cause of a century 
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old urge to abandon present sources in favor 
of a purer upland supply. Many different 
schemes have been suggested and studied but, 
hampered by continual controversy, an agree- 
able plan has yet to be developed. 

All proposals have one thing in common, 
however, in that they suggest the taking of a 
new source of water supply either from the 
interstate Delaware River, or from the intra- 
state tributaries of that stream. In either case, 
such diversion as would be effected involves 
serious questions as to the rights of the four 
basin states, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware. 


New York diversion 


New York City’s plan to augment its water 
supply by diverting impounded water from the 
tributaries of the upper Delaware caused the 
well known Delaware River Case argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Relative thereto, the Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River Basin stated: 

“Two years, and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, were spent in settling this issue (diver- 
sion of water) in the legal battle over the City 
of New York’s plan to obtain additional water 
supply from the New York State tributaries 
of the upper Delaware River. To prevent a 
repetition of this dispute, the engineering com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commission is now 
engaged in studying this problem, looking 
toward an amicable solution. This would seem 
to be an economy of time and money.” 

The subcommittee assigned to study the 
problem of equitable allocation consists of Mr. 
Howard T. Critchlow, Chief Engineer of the 
New Jersey Water Policy Commission, Mr. 
Charles E. Ryder, Chief Engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania Water and Power Resources Board, 
and Mr. Russell Suter, Executive Engineer of 
the New York Water Policy and Control Com- 
mission. 

The subcommittee, in studying and report- 
ing on allocation, has as a background the 
negotiated and executed (but unratified) Dela- 
ware River Compacts of 1925 and 1927 between 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, and 


also the following guiding principles for the 
use of interstate waters which were enunciated 
in the Delaware River and the Connecticut 
River cases, as decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, namely: 

“1. The doctrine of equitable apportionment 
controls the division and use of interstate 
waters. 

2. Priority of appropriation creates no super- 
iority of right in interstate waters. 

3. The highest use of interstate waters is for 
drinking and other domestic purposes. 

4. Injunctive relief will be granted only upon 
proof of present and substantial damage. 

5. Diversion will be allowed from one water- 
shed to another. 

6. States may select sources of water supply 
provided no substantial damage is done to sister 
riparian states. 

7. Release of compensation water depends 
upon down stream river conditions and needs. 

8. Judicial allowance of diversion affecting 
navigation or navigable capacity is conditioned 
upon Federal approval.”* 


Cooperative planning 

The engineering committee is codperating 
with the Commission’s planning committee, 
composed of the directors of the State Planning 
Boards, and with the National Resources Com- 
mittee. The valuable data which these agencies 
have collected and analyzed are being utilized. 

Through careful, codperative planning on 
the part of the health and water policy engi- 
neers of the respective states represented on the 
engineering committees named above should 
develop the sound fundamentals upon which 
an equitable and practical compact, satisfactory 
to all of the states involved, may be based. 

The progress which is being made upon these 
two extremely important items of the program 
of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin, in its pursuit of a careful, balanced 
consideration of the resources of the entire 
watershed, is clear evidence of the soundness 
and the value of the policy of interstate codpera- 
tion. 


*Civil Engineering, August, 1931 
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Pennsylvania House says “Thank You” for sausage and scrapple. 


For some years minority leader Ellwood J. 
Turner, vice-chairman of Incodel, has enter- 
tained members of the legislature and of the 
Governor's official family at informal break- 
fasts held every Tuesday during legislative ses- 
sions. Everyone of Pennsylvania’s 258 legis- 
lators has at one time or another during the 
session munched scrapple with old friends and 
new members from other legislative districts. 
Uninitiated soon learn that Delaware County’s 
scrapple and buckwheat cakes selected with 
a practiced eye and cooked to a Turner recipe 
are of a championship calibre. All doubters 
are invited to try the blindfold test with Turner 
scrapple against the field. With unequalled 
food, anecdotes and stories, guests go away 
without realizing that never once has the sub- 
ject of politics been mentioned, for this is the 
only subject of conversation taboo. An indica- 
tion that the members of the legislature appre- 
ciate Representative Turner’s unusual contri- 
bution to legislative goodwill is shown by their 
unanimous adoption of the following resolu- 
tion in the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives on April 5, 1937: 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 5, 1937 

WHEREAS, the genial gentleman from Dela- 
ware County enjoys good food, as his physique 
so abundantly testifies, and 

WHEREAS, his generous spirit and sense of 
good fellowship so graciously overflow as to 
cause him to share this food with others, and 
WHEREAS, he has invited all of the Members 
of this House to break bread with him at break- 
fast and to partake of that famous Delaware 
County sausage and scrapple, at which time the 
partisan spirit vanishes and the pangs of hunger 
are satisfied; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the Members of this House 
hereby tender their thanks to their colleague, 


the Honorable Ellwood J. Turner, for the kind- 
ness and good fellowship he has shown in the 
series of sausage and scrapple breakfasts to 
which all of the Members of this House have 
been invited. Roy E. Furman 
Speaker, 


House of Representatives 


Service 

The cause of better government advances 
as an appreciation of the value of good legis- 
lative reference services grows. This apprecia- 
tion has reached new heights in the Southwest 
during the 1937 legislative sessions. 

Perhaps most notable in this advance is the 
creation of a new Legislative Reference Bureau 
in New Mexico which has hitherto had no such 
service. Sponsored by Representatives E. M. 
Barber and Joseph T. Cole, Jr., the new bureau 
is designed to perform all of the functions to 
be found in a complete service agency of this 
type and will serve the Legislature, the Gov- 
ernor, and the various state departments, insti- 
tutions and agencies. 

A director will be appointed by a committee 
consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Speaker of the House, and the chairmen 
of the Senate and House Judiciary Committees. 
The director will then appoint the personnel 
of the bureau. 

The bureau is directed to perform the fol- 
lowing services: 

1. Provide comprehensive research and refer- 
ence service on legislative problems. 

2. Summarize and digest information relat- 
ing to the legislation of various governmental 
units. 

3. Prepare reports on the effects of legislation 
in New Mexico and other states. 

4. Make such investigations into legislative 
and governmental institutions as will aid the 
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Legislature in its studies and. deliberations. 

5. Maintain a reference room and reference 
materials. 

6. Keep and file copies of all bills, resolu- 
tions, etc. and maintain a card index on their 
states, preparing an index and digest if appro- 
priation is made therefor. 

7. Assist and cooperate with the legislative 
council and interim committees or commis- 
sions. 

8. Cooperate and maintain an exchange ref- 
erence service with other legislative reference 
bureaus and corresponding services of other 
states and with the Interstate Reference Bu- 
reau of the Council of State Governments and 
with other governmental research agencies. 

9. Advise legislative officers or members on 
any question of parliamentary law or pro 
cedure. 

In addition to this reference service it will 
perform a bill drafting service and a statutory 
revision service. 

Neither the director nor any other of the 
permanent employees may engage in private 
law practice or any other business for profit. 
An appropriation of $7,500 a year is made for 
maintenance. 

For years the Arizona State Library, under 
the able direction of Mulford Winsor, has 
rendered an excellent service in spite of the 
handicap of cramped quarters and meager facil- 
ities. Its increasing usefulness to legislators 
is evidenced by statistics regarding its bill-draft- 
ing activities. In the Eleventh Legislature the 
legislative bureau, a division of the library, 
drafted 41° of the 536 measures introduced; in 
the Twelfth, 55°% of 420; and in the Thir- 
teenth, 59° of the 532 measures introduced. 

After June 11, the Arizona State Library be- 
comes the Department of Library and Arch- 
ives with a legislative bureau and a division 
of history and archives. The bureau has en- 
larged powers and additional duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and, with increased facilities, 
hopes to make this division of the department 
noteworthy. The division of history and arch- 
ives, in addition to its function of collecting 
material of historical interest, also now becomes 


the central depository for all official archives. 
A projected addition to the Arizona state 

capitol presents a prospect for enlarged quarters 

and increased facilities for the department. 


SESSIONS 


Now meeting 


Expected to 


Regular Sessions: Convened: Adjourn: 


Illinois .... January 6 June 30 
Michigan January 6 June 25 
New Hampshire January 6 
New Jersey January 12* 
Wisconsin January 13 July 1 


*Recessed May 29 to June 28 


Special Sessions: 


Arizona 

(2nd sp. session). June 2 
Minnesota -...May 24 
Texas . May 27 


Recent adjournments 


Regular Sessions: Adjourned: Convened: 


California .........May 28 January 4 
Colorado . May 14 January 6 
Connecticut June 9 January 6 
Florida ...... June 4 April 6 
Massachusetts _... May 29 January 6 
Missouri _. .June 8 January 6 
Nebraska ..........May 15 January 
New York ........ May 7 January 6 
Ohio a. May 10 January 4 
Oklahoma May 11 January 5 
Pennsylvania June 5 January 5 
South Carolina May 21 January 12 
Tennessee . May 21 January 4 
Texas . May 22 January 12 
Special Sessions: 

Arizona 

(Ist sp. session) May 29 May 10 
Delaware ..May 18 May 18 
Maryland ..May 7 April 22 
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24 HOURS IN APRIL 


A day in the life of a Pennsylvania legislator, as viewed by 


a Republican survivor, from the “wrong”’ side of the center aisle. 


Excerpts from The Pennsylvania Legislator 


“published every so often” 
By Dr. GEORGE WOODWARD 


State Senator, Pennsylvania 


“The hour of nine having arrived, the Senate 
will be in order.” The chaplain then opened 
the session with prayer, in which he served 
notice upon the Almighty that spring is 
here... 

The calendar has 40 bills on final passage 
and 31 on second reading. Some bills will go 
“over in their order” which means time saved 
from calling the roll. I wish the clerk wouldn’t 
say “mister” before each senator’s name. I am 
willing to drop all misters and gain that much 
time. The calendar looks pretty dreary to us 
Republicans. There is not a Republican bill 
in the whole mess. . . . 

We proceeded with Democratic bills which 
none of us had read because they were so un- 
interesting and unimportant. . . . The Senate 
finally adjourned at 1:15 A. M. Tuesday... . 

If we senators ever reach Heaven we shall be 
delighted with all the arrangements there, if 
there is no Tuesday. To preserve one’s poise 
and apparent calm on a legislative Tuesday is 
an intensive bit of training for being at least 
an archangel in Heaven. Almost every com- 
mittee meets on Tuesday. Competing with 
committee meetings are the usual session, sup- 
posed to be at noon, and one or two public 
hearings in the Caucus room or the Senate 
Chamber. . . . 

Out of this committee congestion I decided 
to concentrate on Welfare and Finance. Wel- 
fare meets in Room 200 which is hardly an 
adequate description of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s office waiting room. The room has 
electroliers weighing half a ton and 18 carat 
gold gilding. ... The chairs have embossed 
leather high backs so that every member of 


our committee seated looks like a king... . 
We met and reported out nine bills which we 
hadn’t read. Eight of them, however, had 
that deadly pink jacket cover that says this bill 
is administration. It’s a pity they are in the 
pink. The idea is to report them out so they 
will be printed on white paper. . . . 

At eleven, Room 400, there was a big finance 
committee meeting. We wrestled with H. No. 
1043 continuing for two years the worst tax 
ever invented, 8 mills on the principal, not in- 
terest, of intangible personal property. Then 
we discussed the famous chain store bill. I have 
received over 5000 protests against this bill but 
the Governor wants it to pay the (three mil- 
lion dollars) teachers of fourth-class schools 
(the little red school house). The committee 
voted 8-7 against reporting out. Three Dem- 
ocrats braved the Executive wrath and voted 
with us against it. They will now get a free 
meal and lecture at the Executive Mansion. . . . 

This brought us to the session. The chaplain 
again reminded the Almighty that spring is 
here and we took up another calendar. There 
were 50 bills on final passage or third reading. 
When we reached page 11, S.796 to license 
blasters, I played truant and enjoyed my lunch 
all the more because I was playing truant. 
When I returned the Lieutenant-Governor 
(presiding officer) was calling up bills on sec- 
ond reading. One of them had a Republican 
name as sponsor. It was S9 introduced in Jan- 
uary, reported out in April, which proves that 
the Democratic committees study Republican 
bills. . . 

Here’s hoping that every day in Heaven 
will not be Tuesday. 
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GOVERNORS 


Versatility marks the careers of these Governors. 


Michigan 

From Michigan to the Philippines and back 
again has been the course of Frank Murphy’s 
public career. Educated at the University of 
Michigan (LL.B. de- 
gree), with graduate 
work at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he has 
taught law at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. Ac- 
tivity in politics began 
when he campaigned 
for Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912 and 1916. 
Successive _ political 
steps for this 44-year- 
old bachelor Governor 
were chief assistant 
United States Attor- 
ney, Judge of the Recorder’s Court, and Mayor 
of Detroit; Governor-General and United 
States High Commissioner to the Philippines. 


Frank Murphy 


Minnesota 


Only Farmer-Laborite among the Gover- 


nors, Elmer Austin Benson has combined a 
varied. career as lawyer, merchant, and banker 
with service to the 
public. Born in Ap- 
pleton, Minnesota, in 
1895, he attended the 
public schools, grad- 
uated from the St. 
Paul College of Law 
in 1918 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 
1919. After overseas 
service during the 
War, he returned to 
Appleton and en- 
gaged in banking un- 
til his appointment as 
State Securities Commissioner in January, 1933. 
Subsequently, he was appointed State Commis- 
sioner of Banks and United States Senator. 


Elmer A. Benson 


Missouri 

Nurseryman, business man, and farmer—all 
describe versatile Major Lloyd C. Stark, Mis- 
souri’s 50-year-old Governor. Honor graduate 
of the United States 
Naval Academy in 
1908, he served nearly : 
eight years in the 
Navy, and served with 
the Field Artillery 
during the World 
War. He is general 
manager of one of the 
largest nursery con- 
cerns in the world, op- 
erates two farms, and 


was president of a 


large bridge company. 
As a former member 
of the State Planning Board, and as a leader in 
civic organizations he has worked toward the 
future development of the state. 


Lloyd C. Stark 


Montana 

Roy E. Ayers’ life has exemplified the spirit 
of Montana, for he has combined law, ranch- 
ing, and politics. In his 54 years, he has risen 
from a Montana cow 
ranch to the gover- 
nor’s mansion of his 
native state. After re- 
ceiving his law degree 
at the age of 20 from 
Valparaiso University, 
he was admitted to 
the Montana state bar, 
soon became a county 
attorney, and was for 
nine years a district 


judge. He was a 


member of the Board 
of Education from 
1908 to 1912 and a Congressman from the sec- 
ond Montana district for two terms—from 1933 
to 1937. 


Roy E. Ayers 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Secretaries further imterstate cooperation 


Secretaries of State are taking a prominent 
part in interstate cooperation, in addition to 
their work in this field through the National 
Association of Secretaries of State, a survey of 
the membership of Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation shows. Secretary of 
State Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming 
is Chairman of the Wyoming 
Commission on Interstate Coop- 
eration, established by statute this 
year. Secretaries Robert A. Gray 
of Florida, Enoch D. Fuller of 
New Hampshire, and David L. Lester €. Hunt 
Lawrence of Pennsylvania are members of their 
respective Commissions. They are to be con- 
gratulated upon their appointments to assist in 
the solution of the many state problems which 
refuse to recognize state lines. The Secretaries 
will also find it possible to be of the greatest 
service to the National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State in securing widespread adop- 
tion of policies upon which the Association may 
determine. 


Urges cooperation 

Secretary of State Theodore Dammann of 
Wisconsin, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State, speaking before a 
regional meeting of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators at Milwaukee 
recently, emphasized the importance of inter- 
state cooperation as demonstrated at the Third 
General Assembly of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. Secretary Dammann stated that he 
felt the Third General Assembly was the first 
step in creating really close cooperation between 
the states. He pointed out that the movement 
for cooperation by all of the state governments 
would include cooperation for the benefit of 
the trucking industry. He said in part: 

“All agencies of government are involved in 
one way or another, and I believe that this was 


the first active step that has been taken to in- 
duce each state to cooperate with the others in 
attacking problems of crime, social security, 
and reciprocity in many fields. . . . It is im- 
portant that this meeting take up the matter 
of cooperation in different states in the matter 
of reciprocity of fair rates and fees for truckers 
between states.” 


Annual reports 

Receipts reaching the highest point since 
1931 featured the recently issued report of 
Secretary of State Edward J. Flynn of New 
York to the Governor and Legislature. Among 
the specific recommendations to the Legis- 
lature included in the report are the establish- 
ing of personal registration for elections in ten 
counties of New York in which at present there 
is none, strict supervision of strike-breaking 
agencies through the private detective license 
law, and an amendment to the trade-mark law 
of New York permitting the proprietor of a 
trade-mark to protect the resale price of his 
commodity. 

Among the recommendations of Secretary of 
State Robert A. Gray in his biennial report to 
the Legislature of Florida is the request that 
the statutes relating to fees charged for services 
by the Secretary of State shall be clarified so 
that there shall be no variations in the statutory 
charge for rendering the same services due to 
different provisions enacted at various times. 
In the realm of state organization Secretary 
Gray requests that the Legislature relieve him 
of certain duties connected with his ex-officio 
membership on numerous state boards. This 
problem is one which confronts many Sec- 
retaries of State whose time must be in large 
measure given to activities outside of their own 
departments. Specific recommendations con- 
cerning the Florida electoral system and a state 
civil system were also included. 
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RELIEF FROM WASHINGTON 


But Congress wants the states to pay a larger share. 
By RICHARD E. SAUNDERS 


The new relief bill continuing the WPA to 
the tune of $1,500,000,000 has won its way 
through the House. But Congress is showing 
very plainly that it is less enthusiastic about 
the WPA approach than it has ever been. A 
growing minority in both Houses is insisting 
on the adoption of a more permanent policy 
based on the grants-in-aid principle. One pro- 
posal is that grants be made available to the 
states conditioned upon their footing one- 
fourth of their total relief cost. According to 
Works Progress Administrator Hopkins, state 
and local contributions now average about 16 
per cent of the total cost. The understanding is 
that under the new administrative rules, an 
attempt will be made to raise this general aver- 
age to around 20 per cent, although Mr. Hop- 
kins has declared on several occasions that the 
states and cities are now carrying their share of 
the load and then some. At any rate, it will 
be a very flexible policy. 


New restrictions 


While the Works Progress Administration 
work authorized in the new bill will be gen- 
erally the same as the present WPA program, 
certain restrictions have been adopted. Fore- 
most of these is one requiring that the federal 
funds be distributed over the twelve months of 
the forthcoming fiscal year. The idea is to put 
a stop to the policy the Administration has 
previously followed of spending so heavily 
during the first half of the period that it runs 
short and has to come back for a deficiency 
appropriation. 


Stream pollution 


A cooperative approach to the stream pollu- 
tion problem is provided by the Vinson bill that 
has been approved by the House. This measure 


authorizes comprehensive studies of the entire 
stream pollution problem by the United States 
Public Health Service; encourages interstate 
compacts. It provides for immediate corrective 
steps by authorizing loans and grants to mu- 
nicipalities for the construction of sewage treat- 
ment works. There is some indication that 
Senate supporters of a more stringent measure 
will refuse to accept the House bill; will hold 
out for a plan giving the federal government 
power to regulate the discharge of sewage and 
industrial waste into streams. That any such 
federal power exists or could be invoked was 
very much doubted by witnesses who appeared 
before the House Committee. 


- 


Proposed legislation 


Most conspicuous of the new measures urged 
upon congress by the President is the wages 
and hours bill, which would deny to goods 
produced in violation of its provisions the right 
to move in interstate commerce. Moving at a 
more languid pace is the new farm bill. 
Prompted by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, it is a modification of the ever normal 
granary plan. The essential purpose of this 
measure is to provide for the control of pro- 
duction of “basic agricultural commodities” 
which are defined at the outset as cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, and tobacco. The crops included 
would be removed from the soil conservation 
program. Commodity loans and benefit pay- 
ments would be made available to participating 
farmers. In the event that these methods proved 
insufficient to restrain production to the desired 
level, the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
empowered to establish quotas which would 
apply to all producers whether or not they join. 
Penalty taxes would be assessed against those 
who exceeded their quotas. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS OF HEALTH 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL PROGRAMS OF 


Condensed from Public Health Service Pampblet No. 56, July, 1936_ 


(1) Educational work carried on by county health officer. 
(2) Free to physicians in communities which do not have laboratories. 
(3) Free for indigent cases only. 


A Free clinics Law Educational program 
STATE Number|N umber| Forin-| | Syph- | For in- — report- Slides | School 
State | County | state state | digents | is | digents testing ant pro- distributed 
aided |\operated| only only only | films gram Feral Stale 
| * * * 4 2 
California * | | * 9 9 
Colorado (‘tt ery (3) (4) 2 
‘Delaware | * * * 4 1 
“Massachusetts | * 4 * * * x | wé& * 5 21 
Broad- 
Mississippt * * * we 3 
New York * 44 * 4 3 
Pennsylvania =| 67 * 7 6 
Rhode Island 6 = * * = 4 
Tennessee = = | UG CR 9 2 
‘Washington * | | * | 4 3 
West Virginia * | “Re * | | 7 
Wyoming | | = 


begun. 


1 (4) Law, but no general observance. 
(5) A definite program with a full time director has since been 
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VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL IN THE STATES 


States wage campaign against plague. 


“scattered, sporadic, and inadequate,” 

says Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, who has led a nation- 
wide drive against venereal diseases. Europe is 
far ahead of the United States in its efforts to 
curb these dread diseases. In New York State 
alone, there are 50,000 new cases of syphilis 
annually while in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, which together have a population ap- 
proximately equal to New York, there are only 
2,000 new cases a year. Yet, in comparison with 
most other states, New York has a well de- 
veloped program. 

Dr. Parran’s campaign is largely responsible 
for present day efforts to control these diseases 
and has resulted in a willingness of the Amer- 
ican people to remove the taboos under which 
the venereal disease question has hidden. Indi- 
cation of the success of this movement is shown 
in a recent poll made by the Institute of Public 
Opinion which revealed that 92° of the persons 
interviewed favored a venereal disease test as 
part of their state marriage examinations. Dr. 
Parran has suggested that it would be helpful 
if the states enacted laws requiring a physical 
examination, including blood tests, as a pre- 
requisite for a marriage certificate. 


Nat venereal control methods are 


Government clinics 


In a poll by the Institute last December, 
voters approved the establishment of govern- 
ment bureaus to distribute information and of 
free government clinics for the treatment of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. In the entire United 
States there are only about 1,000 venereal disease 
clinics of all types—free, pay, or part pay. This 
is about one to every 130,000 population, and 
yet, syphilis alone strikes one of every ten adults 
according to Dr. Parran. Many or most of these 
clinics are undermanned and overcrowded. 


At a national conference on venereal diseases 
held late in 1936 experts from all phases of pub- 
lic health agreed that primary financial respon- 
sibility should be state and local and that if 
these resources were inadequate to organize an 
effective campaign for the control of syphilis, 
it was suggested that the federal government 
should extend aid in proportion to the needs 
of the state. For the current fiscal year, $642,339 
of federal funds from the Social Security Act 
have been set aside for venereal disease control 
for all the states. A technique of federal and 
state codperation has been worked out whereby 
a large measure of responsibility continues to 
reside in the states, and yet reasonable standards 
can be insisted upon bythe federal government. 

The accompanying table was prepared from 
information published by the United States 
Public Health Service and based on question- 
naires returned from the various state health 
departments. Since the original questionnaires 
were prepared, the aroused public interest has 
given new life to the movement for venereal 
disease control though no definite information 
can be given on the extent of this new activity. 
It may be seen from the table that while some 
states have an active control program, many 
others have almost no activity. Lack of funds 
for this important work has prevented or 
curbed efforts to develop an adequate program 
in most states. It should be borne in mind 
when examining the table that the apparent 
lack of any state health department program 
may be partly compensated for in some in- 
stances by county and municipal care of di- 
seased patients. In numerous cases clinics and 
health stations codperate with the state depart- 
ment though they receive no actual financial 
aid. Isolated municipal clinics have long been 
leaders in combating venereal disease in this 
country. 
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DUST CONTROL 


Studies consider means of ending menace. 


iTH the plague of dust storms has come 
VW an acute consciousness of the vital need 

of comprehensive work in the field of 
conservation. Dramatically these storms have 
called attention of the public to an important 
field of governmental activity in which the 
Forest Service, the National Park Service and 
numerous other governmental agencies have 
been engaged for many years. Two standard 
works on conservation are basic to studies in 
this field: 
Van Hise, Cuarzes R., Conservation of our 

Natural Resources. 1930. 

NaTIONAL CONSERVATION Commission, Report 
of February, 1909. (3 volumes). 

What the future may hold for the entire 
area lying between the Missouri and the moun- 
tains is of the greatest importance to the entire 
nation. 

Chambers of Commerce are studying a plan 
to sponsor a compact looking toward future 
control of lands in the dust bowl in the states 
of Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Montana. The first meet- 
ing to consider this means of control of the 
growing menace was held in Amarillo, Texas, 
on May 20. 


Great Plains report 


Of the most timely interest is the Future of 
the Great Plains, a message from the President 
of the United States to the 75th Congress on 
February 10, 1937, transmitting the report of 
the Great Plains Committee to Congress 
(House of Representatives, Document 144-75, 
First Session). This remarkable survey of the 
region does not stop in pointing out the dam- 
age which overdevelopment has already done 
to that area, but points out the next steps that 
must be taken and outlines a program, stagger- 
ing in its immensity, which is imperative if 


this once fertile short grass region is not to 

become a great American Sahara. 

The study neglects no phase of the problem 
from rainfall variability and high wind velo- 
city to undesirable land use and tenure. It 
makes clear the fact that the federal government 
alone cannot accomplish the entire task. Co- 
operation from states and from local sub- 
divisions as well is necessary before appreciable 
improvement may take place. Some important 
publications mentioned in the report are: 
FENNEMAN, Nevin M., Physiographic Divisions 

of the United States, Annals Association 

American Geographers, December, 1928. 
GoopricH, CARTER, AND OTHERS, Migration and 

Economic Opportunity, University of Penn- 

sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1936. 

Hissarp, B. H., A History of the Public Land 
Policies, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1929, 

Marsut, C. F., Soils of the United States, Atlas 
of American Agriculture, Part 3, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1933. 

NationaL Resources Committee, Drainage 
Basin Problems and Programs, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1937. 

Paxson, Freperic Locan, History of the Amer- 
ican Frontier, Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York, 1924. 

Sears, Paut B., Deserts on the March, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1935. 

Wess, Water P., The Great Plains, Hough- 
ton-Miffin Company, New York, 1924. 


Kansas study 


The problem of dust control has been exam- 
ined further by the Kansas Lectstattve Coun- 
cit in Soil Drifting, prepared for the Council 
Committee on Soil Conservation on November 
2, 1936. Included in the study is an analysis of 
the Kansas Soil Drifting Law of 1935 and the 


reasons for its being held unconstitutional. 
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BOOK OF THE STATES 
Volume II scheduled for early publication. 


INTRODUCTION 
Book I. 


|. The Council of State Governments 
The Central Secretariat 
The District Secretariats 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
Nationwide Commissions of the Council 
The Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation 
The Interstate Commission on Crime 
The Interstate Commission on Social Security 
The Interstate Commission on Council Devel- 
opment 
Regiona! Commissions of the Council 
The Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin 
The Interstate Commission on the Ohio Basin 
Interlevel Commissions of the Council 
The Interlevel Commission 
The Tax Revision Council 
The General Assembly 


?. National Associations of Government Officials 
The Governors’ Conference 
The American Legislators’ Association 
The National Association of Attorney-Generals 
The National Association of Secretaries of State 
Other organizations of governmental officials 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Book II 


1. The Roster 
The Governors 
Terms, salaries and mansions, veto powers 
Secretaries of State 
Terms, salaries, functions 
Attorney-Generals 
Terms, salaries, functions 
The Administrative Offices 
A list of the officials handling 40 of the most 
important administrative functions 
The Legislatures 
Names 
Sessions—dates and length 
Salaries and terms of members of legislatures 
Standing and Interim Commissions and Com 
mittees 
The 7,500 legislators 


2. The States 
Comparative tables concerning the states. 
Two pages concerning each of the 48 states 
Roster of officials 


History 
Legislative Reference Bureau 
Manual 


Planning Board 
General Statistics 


With the courteous assistance of officials in 
the several states, an attempt has been made to 
gather material which will be of assistance to 
the legislators and administrative officers in 
every state, as well as to students of govern- 
ment. This data will soon be published in 
Volume II of The Book of the States. 

The book is in two parts. Part I deals with 
intergovernmental codperation—between the 
various levels of government, between units on 
the same level of government, and between 
various organizations of state officials. The 
plan, and the development of the Council of 
State Governments and its afhliated agencies 
is given in full together with a brief write-up 
of the other agencies interested in public ad- 
ministration, and in codperation between some 
particular groups of public officials. 


Part II of the book is a handbook of the 


states. It contains a directory of officials in 
charge of about 45 of the chief administrative 
functions of state government, and a directory 
of the 7,500 state legislators; comparative data 
on the offices of the Governor, the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney-General; and informa- 
tion regarding the state legislatures, including 
the constitutional provisions for time and 
length of regular sessions, legislative terms and 
salaries, lists of Standing and Interim Com- 
mittees, and legislative officers. 

There will also be 96 pages devoted to the 
states, two to each state. The purpose of these 
pages is to supply a convenient guide to the 
best sources of information within each state 
government. A roster of state officials is given, 
together with the personnel and services of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau and the State 
Planning Board. 
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States which have established Commissions 
on Interstate Codperation 


Base Map ©) The American Legislators’ Association 


State 
ALABAMA" 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA* 
GEORGIA 
INDIANA 
IOWA* 
KENTUCKY 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK* 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
VERMONT’ 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WYOMING 


Chairmen of 
Commissions 
To be appointed 
J. O. Goff 
Byron G. Rogers 
To be appointed 


. Bryan Willis 

. Downing Musgrove 
. Frank Finney 

. To be appointed 


Keen Johnson 

To be appointed 

To be appointed 

To be appointed 
Hugh L. White 

To be appointed 

\. C. Tilley 
Gordon P. Eager 
Richard Hartshorne 
John Bingaman 
Harold C. Ostertag 
A. A. F. Seawell 
Alfred Benesch 

To be appointed 
Ormond R. Bean 
Charles J. Margiotti 
John P. Hartigan 
D. A. G. Ouzts 
John J. Murphy 
To be appointed 
Lawrence C. Jones 
Abram P. Staples 
John J. D. Preston 


. Lester C. Hunt 


Chairmen o/ 
Senate Committees 
Will O. Walton 
W. F. Norrell 
W. H. Twining 
To be appointed 
D. Stuart Gillis 
Glenn S. Phillips 
Jacob Weiss 
K. A. Evans 
Ralph Gilbert 
To be appointed 
To be ap pointed 
Milton C. Lightner 
R. O. Arrington 
William P. Sullivan 
John H. Comstock 
Anson C. Alexandertf 
Edward P. Stout 
S. A. Jones 


W. S. Britt 

B. R. Donovan 
Joe M. Whitaker 
Homer D. Angell 
George Woodward 
Harry T. Bodwellt 
Richard M. Jefferies 
L. M. Simons 

To be appointed 
Glenn A. Howland 
Robert W. Danielt 
Byron J. Randolph 
Platt Wilson 


*Commissions have been established by legislative resolution; in all others, by statute. 


+ Not official. 


Chairmen of 
House Committees 
To be appointed 
E. L. McHaney, Jr. 
Moses E. Smith 
To be appointed 
F. B. Harrellt 
C. E. Sutton 
William E. Treadway 
Leroy S. Mercer 
B. F. Shields 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
Thomas L. Baileyt 
George M. Monahanf 


Harold G. Fairbankst 
William E. Kennedyt 
A. D. Brownfield 


Robert H. Rouse 
Louis N. Laderman 
To be appointed 

N. Ray Albert 
Roy E. Furman 
To be appointed 
Calhoun Thomas 
William DeBoert 
To be appointed 

F. Ray Keyser 


Thomas B. Stanleyt 


Fred L. Doringer 
Riley H. Wilson 
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